palaces. 


_ vainly trying to escape. 
_ ples to invoke the aid of the gods; others sought the 
seashore, hoping to escape by boat. Night set in, 
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. Pearts and diamonds on the grass 
Melt away when morn appears; 
So it ever comes to pass, 
When mother smiles on dew-drop tears! 
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THE POMPEIA. 
I BY WILLIAM §. JONES. 


[A reproduction of the House of Pansa at Pompeii, 
buried by the eruption of Vesuvius, A. D. 79.] 


1 each of us were asked the question, What city 
in Kurope would you care most to visit? 
undoubtedly the answer would be Pompeii. 
That a city, once so great, should be absolutely 
blotted out of existence for nearly two thousand 
years, seems almost incredible; but that it should 
be discovered in somewhat an accidental way seems, 
if that be possible, even more so. 

Let us turn our attention, for a brief space of 
time, to Pompeii as it was in the early days of the 
Christian era. Its situation was one of surpassing 


loveliness, —on the bank of a beautiful rivér, its | | 


shores washed by the waters of the far-famed Bay 
of Naples, and over all the deep blue of an Italian 
sky. It must have been a scene fair indeed to 
behold. Within the walls of the city were magnifi- 
cent public baths, stately temples, and beautiful 
At this time Pompeii occupied a com- 
manding position among the cities of the Roman 
world. 

But this beautiful city, filled with treasures of art 
and learning, was doomed. In the year 79, ominous 
rumblings were heard coming from the crater of 
the voleano Vesuvius, which was supposed to be 
extinct. But the gay Pompeians, in their mad pur- 
suit of pleasure, heeded nothing else; and there 
came a terrible day when, preceded by an earth- 
quake, Vesuvius belched forth fiery lava and burn- 
ing ashes, which, flowing down the mountain-side, 
buried from human sight for centuries the fair city 
of Pompeii. 

We are indebted to Pliny the Younger for an 
account of this catastrophe. Thousands were killed 
outright or buried beneath falling walls. The.streets 
were filled with people running hither and thither, 
Some rushed to the tem- 


and when the sun rose the next morning naught 
was left of Pompeii but a waste of ashes. 
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has remained for an American to 
carry out the project successfully ; 
and we have to-day in the town of 
Saratoga, New York, an almost per- 
fect reproduction of the House of 
Pansa at Pompeii, buried by Vesu- 
vius, A. D. 79. 

Those who have read Bulwer- 
Lytton’s fascinating romance, “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” will remem- 
ber his interesting description of the 
house of Glaucus, the Athenian, and 
also that Pansa was one of the prin- 
cipal characters in the story. The 
ihouse of Pansa was one of the larg- 
est and most elegant of the Pompeian 
villas, and was therefore selected as 
a model for the building in Saratoga, 
although many of the paintings on 
the walls of the latter structure were 
copied from those in other dwellings 
in both Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

A Pompeian dwelling was divided 
into two parts, — one for the family 
use, the other for the public. Each 
patrician drew about him a certain 
number of plebeians, called clients, 
who filled his public apartments at 
all hours of the day. As their votes 
were often very useful to him, they 
were always cordially treated. The 
apartments to which they had access 
were the atrium and the alae. 

The family apartments consisted 
of the tablinum, in the centre of the 
house; the peristy/ium, or court ; the 
cubicula, or bed-rooms; the triclina, 
or dining-rooms; the bibliotheca, or 
library; the exedra, or conversation- 


For nearly two thousand years, during which 
some of the greatest events of history took place, 
Pompeii lay buried in her ashy shroud. At last, 
in 1689, a laborer, digging for a well, unearthed 
what afterward proved to be the walls of a Pom- 
peian dwelling. This discovery led to others; and 
at the present day about two thirds of the area of 
the city within the walls has been exhumed. 

Everything was in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, even to the bread placed in the oven to bake 
on that fated day, and the tickets to the theatre in 
the evening. All of us have probably heard of the 
discovery of the skeleton of the Roman sentry at 
his post of duty. He might have saved his life by 
fleeing, but he remembered that he was a Roman 
soldier, and met death unflinchingly. The paintings 
on the walls of the houses were as bright as if they 
had been finished but the day before, and for artistic 
quality they have challenged the admiration of the 
modern world. 

In Europe two attempts have been made to repro- 


duce a Pompeian villa, but both have failed. It 


room; the pinacotheca, or picture- 
room ; the culina, or kitchen; the /ararium, or private 
altar; the balneum, or bath-room; and the zystus, or 
small garden, —all of which were known as the 
penetralia, 

The exterior of a Roman house was devoid of 
beauty. Most of the dwellings were only one story 
high, and had no windows. If there happened to 
be a second story, it was probably used by the 
slaves, 

It would be impossible, within the limits of this 
paper, to give a description of the House of Pansa 
reproduced at Saratoga. The writer had the plea- 
sure of visiting this house some time ago, and 
knows that words can give but a faint impression 
of its beauty. 

On the pavement in front of the house is an 
inscription in mosaic, “Have,” —a pleasant saluta- 
tion. As you enter the vestibule you notice the 
figure of a savage dog in the act of springing upon 
you; in mosaic is the inscription, “ Cave Canem” — 
(Beware of the dog). In the vestibule are also 
brackets, with four busts of the good and the 
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great. Another inscription in mosaic is, “Salve” 
(Welcome). 

You next pass into the atrium, a beautiful hall 
used as a public reception-room. Inthe middle of 
the ceiling is the complueiwm, through which light 
was admitted to the atriwm, and by means of 
‘spouts water to the zmpluxiuwm,—a marble pool 
directly underneath. On brackets are busts of the 
Muses, and around the hall are scattered various 
articles of furniture. On the left of the atrium are 
the vestiarium, or Cloak-room ; the procaton, or ante- 
room; and a cubiculum, or bed-room; on the right 
are two cubicula. 

The cubicula are small and dimly lighted, for the 
Pompeians believed that perfect rest could be ob- 
tained only through exclusion of light. On both 
sides of the ¢ablinwm are the alae, or wings, used for 
conversation or repose. In the one to the right is 
an excellent copy of the “Head of Achilles,” a 
famous painting found in the “ House of the Tragic 
Poet.” 

You next enter the tablinwm, a central apartment 
in which were kept the busts of ancestors, the 
archives, the genealogical tables, and the ‘“ strong 
box” or safe. When the draperies which hung 
between the atrium and the ‘tablinum were drawn 
aside, revealing the beautiful peristylium, the effect, 
to one standing in the atrium, must have been 
charming. The /fauces, a narrow passage on the 
right, was used by the slaves. Directly back of 
the tablinum is the peristylium, a court much larger 
and more imposing than the atrium. In the centre 
is the viridarium, a space enclosed by twelve col- 
umns. Light and air were admitted through an 
opening in the roof. This was the place where all 
fashionable entertainments were given. A large 
cubiculum is at the end of the fauces on the right. 

The bibliotheca, or library, next claims your atten- 
tion. In those days, before the art of printing was 
invented, authors actually wrote their books, using 
papyrus or parchment. The next apartment is the 
winter triclint‘um, or dining-room. ‘The size of the 
couch, for the Romans always reclined while eating, 
accorded with the rule that the number of guests 
should never be less than the Graces (three) or 
more than the Muses (nine). No food was placed 
on the table, but was carried to each guest by 
slaves. 

The balneum, or bathroom, comes next. As the 
Pompeians, being good Romans, spent most of their 
time at the great public baths, the private bath- 
room was rarely used. You now enter the culina, 
or kitchen. As the Pompeians used charcoal for 
fuel, no chimneys were needed. In the rear of the 
culina is the summer triclintum. Here, during the 
beautiful Italian summer, the family took their 
meals, being shaded from the sun’s rays by trellised 
grape-vines, The next apartment is the larar/um, 
or private altar, where offerings of flowers, fruits, 
and blood of animals were made to the Lares and 
Penates. ‘ 

The hortus, or garden, now claims your attention, 
for on its walls are found copies of famous Pom- 
peian paintings. The e@eus, or large hall, in which 
were held banquets, comes next. The pinacotheca, 
or picture-room, contains some beautiful paintings 
by well-known artists. The exedra, or conversation- 
room, corresponded with the modern drawing-room. 
The solarium, or sun-terrace, on the roof, was much 
frequented by the Pompeians. 

In this building is also the “Art Gallery for 
Illustrations of Roman History, Art, and Architec- 
ture.” The “Long Gallery” also contains many 
interesting things. 

To one who while living in the present and look- 
ing toward the future, still reverences the past, 
there is no more fitting place in which to muse 
upon the “ Last Days of Pompeii” than in the 
“ House of Pansa.” 


Every great and commanding movement in the 
annals of the world is the triumph of enthusiasm. 
EMERSON. 


The Bible goes equally to the cottage of the plain 
man and the palace of the king. It is woven into 
literature, and it colors the talk of the street. The 
bark of the merchant cannot sail to sea without it. 
No ship of war goes to the conflict but the Bible is 
there. It enters men’s closets, mingling in all 
grief and cheerfulness of life. 


THEODORE PARKER. 
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THE STARS IN 
BY CONSTANCE JOSEPHINE CUSHING. 


/ \WO white swans with black necks, that live 


THE LAKE. 


around the Ile de Jean-Jacques Rousseau at 

Geneva, were bravely trying to keep their 
places in the swift Rhone current, while they 
picked up bits of bread, which were thrown down 
to them by two ladies on the Pont des Bergues. 
When a piece fell on the back of one of the birds 
and remained there unnoticed until the other finally 
gobbled it, a ripple of laughter and remarks in 
half a dozen European languages followed, for a 
little group of idle tourists and natives had stopped 
a moment to look at the pretty scene. The last 
handful of cruinbs were tossed over the iron rail- 
ing; the insatiable swans sailed away regretfully, 
causing several others that were approaching to 
turn back also. The spectators had already dis- 
appeared, when the ladies opened their parasols 
and walked on. 

Only one of the on-lookers remained,—a boy 
of perhaps eighteen, of medium height, with a 
thoughtful, intelligent face, and deep-set blue-gray 
eyes. Although poorly clothed, he had but little 
the appearance of a peasant. 
moments staring absently at the hurrying water. 

“There is very little time left,” he said to him- 
self, “and I cannot think of anything suitable, at 
least anything that is within my resources.” 

Just then a butterfly fluttered out from the trees 
on the island. In the bright sunlight it shone like 
a flake of gold, as it floated hither and thither, 
sinking gradually downward. With a movement 
of its velvety wings it began to rise again, but not 
far, for a sudden puff of wind whirled the flutter- 
ing thing into the rushing stream. 

“Poor little butterfly!’ murmured Albert, the 
boy on the bridge. “ But how lovely the yellow 
wings look, lying on the dark green water.” Sud- 
denly he drew himself up, for he had heen leaning 
on the rail. “There is an idea for me at last,” he 
exclaimed half aloud 

On the way to his poor lodgings, Albert paused 
to look into a jeweller’s window on the Rue du 


Rhone. There were watches, brooches, and all 
kinds of trinkets, ornamented with exquisite 
enamels. The delicate flowers and birds were as 


beautifully executed as a miniature. 

“Tf I only had money enough to take more 
lessons,” he thought, “I could learn to make 
enamels like these; the instructor told me so him- 
self. But I may succeed yet, if the butterfly does 
not fail.’ And full of determination to win, he 
hurried toward home. 

It was nearly a week later, and there was a 
grand celebration in honor of the re-union of the 
officers of the Swiss Confederation. Geneva 
glowed with the flags of all nations flying from 
the hotels; and elaborate decorations of festoons, 
emblems, and flags of Switzerland and all its 
cantons, in the principal streets. It looked very 
bright and gay in the daytime, but the evening’s 
brillancy far surpassed even this. 

At one side of the lake was moored a line of 
small row-boats, hung with lanterns and colored 
lamps, waiting for the festivities to begin. ’ 

Towards ten o’clock, there began what was 
called “le bombardement du _ port.’ Shells, 
bombs, and rockets were thrown from ‘opposite 
points on the lake, and burst high in the air with 
a tremendous noise, and a profusion of beautiful 


He stood a few 


fiery sparks. Then the little boats rowed out, 
moving to and fro, to display their decorations to 
the public. Later they were to be judged, and the 
one that showed the greatest beauty and novelty 
in the way of arrangement of lights was to re- 
ceive a prize. Among the competitors was Albert 


As the boats left the pier, his came last; but as it — 


glided slowly out, it was followed by a burst of 
applause from the spectators. It hardly seemed 
like a boat. With gently moving wings, a great 
golden butterfly hovered over the smooth black 
water, flashing its glowing yellow light on the 
widening ripples. The other crafts were all pretty, 
—some red, some blue, some variegated, decked 
with gorgeous lanterns and lamps, festooned from 
bow to stern; but there was nothing to compare 
with Albert’s fairy-like masterpiece. He felt sure 
of success now, and smiled happily to himself as 
he dreamed of what he would accomplish some 
day in enamelling. The means of finishing his 
instructions were now within his grasp. He rowed 
on, so absorbed in his own thoughts that he did 
not notice that he had separated his boat a long 
way from the others. 

“There is no hurry,’ he thought; “I will take 
in the oars and drift back.” 

Albert changed his position, taking the seat in 
the stern, where he could enjoy the view. It re- 
minded him of a dream he had had once as a child, 
when he had believed in fairies, elves, goblins, water- 
spirits, nixies, and all the beings of wonderland. It 
seemed again as if the spirits of the mountains were 
contending with the water-fairies to see which could 
show the greatest magnificence. Mont Blane, 
the king of the Alps, towered dull white against 
the dark sky, while below the nearer ridges lay 
purple-black. Now and then a forked livid flash 
lighted mountain and shore with its quivering 
glare, followed by an angry thundering crash from 
the dark shadowy hills near by. But the nixies 
outshone this with their gleaming pageant; the 
shores and the bridges glowed with steady bright- 
ness ; the air was filled with stars and flowers, with 
showers and sparks of a thousand shapes and 
colors, while the black water, like a mirror, threw 
back the red and blue, the green and gold, until the 
sky itself seemed to be flinging down its meteors 
and burning constellations. Through the broken 
boom of the bursting bombs came sweet faint 


snatches of music from the lantern-hung Jardin du ° 


Lac. 

Suddenly Albert sprang to his feet; a splash of 
cold water bad struck him in the face. Absorbed 
in looking at the beautiful scene, he had not noticed 
that the current had carried him perilously near to 
the great fountain, which threw a great feathery 
pillar of water many feet high. There it rose above 
the little boat like a waving gray ghost. Every mo- 
ment the breeze blew the top of the foamy column 
nearer and nearer to the ‘butterfly boat. Albert 
looked up startled, then down at the rocking craft. 

“ Ah!” The poor boy drew in his breath with a 
sharp gasping sound, for the butterfly’s lights were 
all out except the red eyes, which still flickered 
uncertainly. ; 

Must it all disappear thus,—the prize, the teach- 
ing in enamelling, perhaps even fame? Albert set 
his teeth. . 

“No, I will not lose it,” he muttered. He sprang 
to the oars, and in a moment had the boat out of 
reach of the fountain. But what could he do? 
His matches were soaked, and it was not likely that 
any of the other competitors would give him one. 

Then the row-boats began to line up, to pass in 
review before the judges’ stand. Albert tore down 
one of the lanterns that had gone out. A little of 
the paper was still dry, and making a taper of it, he 
lighted it from the red lamp in the bow. As he 
touched the wicks of the extinguished lamps his 
hand shook with eagerness. The other boats 
seemed. to be skimming by the reviewing stand. 
and not half of the butterfly’s wings were lighted. 
Albert worked faster and faster, his face pale, and 
his breath coming quickly through his closed teeth. 
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There were only three more boats to pass. The 
first went by, then the second; but just as the third 
was rowing up, another boat rushed up behind it. 

“JT am in time,” thought Albert, and slackened 
the speed of his oars, 

There was not the slightest doubt which of the 
boats was the most beautiful; the judges were 
unanimous in their opinion, and so was the crowd, 
if the burst of clapping which greeted the winner 
was any proof. 

Albert looked at the money, and then ‘at the 
fountain, which now waved pale pink in the dis- 
tance, for colored lights were playing on it. 

“The credit is all due to the little dead butterfly,” 
he said to himself; “and the first watch I decorate 
when I become an enameller shall have a golden 
butterfly on a dark ground.” 


If I were to choose among all gifts and qualities 


that which, on the whole, makes life pleasantest, I 
should select the love of children. No circumstance 
can render this world wholly a solitude to. one who 


has this possession. T. W. Hreeinson, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WELL KEPT SECRETS. 
BY H. G. DURYEE. 


J J is not at all unusual for authors to hide their 
identity behind a nom de plume; but generally 
this reserve is of comparatively short duration, 

and the novelist or poet or essayist after a little 

breaks silence and admits the public to confidence. 

Marian Evans emerged from the mystery of her 
pen name early in her career, but not before Adam 
Bede had awakened a storm of conjecture and even 
caused one poor gentleman to utter a plaintive 
protest against the imputation of its authorship. 
The Bronté sisters would no doubt have remained 
intrenched behind their silence much longer had it 
not been for business complications which threat- 
ened to arise from the evident connection of their 
assumed names. As it was, only their several pub- 
lishers were enlightened, and the general reader 
was kept in ignorance until Shirley, by its faithful 
description of local scenery, told the secret. And 
everybody remembers in our own immediate time 
the surprise which seized Mr. Aldrich when, after 
several months correspondence with “Charles 
Egbert Craddock,” that author appeared in her own 
proper character of Miss Murfree. 

But these cases of reticence dwindle beside others 
which have enveloped certain popular productions. 
For upwards of half a century the origin of “ Auld 
Robin Gray” was confined to the family circle of 
its author, and that in the face of an enthusiasm 
which must have been tempting. It was sung by 


high and low, and appeared in every collection of 


' national songs. 


A tune was composed for it by a 
doctor; a romance was founded upon it by a man 
of science; it was made the subject of a play, ofan 
opera, and of a pantomime. ‘The Society of Anti- 
quaries, scenting an ancient ballad in its metre, 


investigated it; and last but not least the public 


prints advertised for its author and offered a reward 
for his discovery! When Lady Ann was seventy- 
three, detecting Sir Walter Scott behind his curtain 
of anonymity, she sent to him a manuscript copy 


* of her poem with a request that he give it to his 


personal friend, the author of Waverley. In the 
following year Sir Walter was granted permission 


.to print the ballad with its author’s name. 


It was left to the rélatives of the Baroness Nairn 
to clear away the mystery which surrounded ‘The 
Land of the Leal.” Its author had written the 
tender song when she was thirty-two, but so care- 
fully did she conceal her identity that for forty- 
seven years the world was kept in ignorance. The 
friends among whom she moved in later life had 
a suspicion of the truth, and one Edinburgh lady 
knew it from her own lips; but her earlier acquaint- 
ances were serenely unconscious of her song-writing 
habits, and her husband died without being aware 


of his wife’s claim to fame The publishers for 
whom she edited the Scottish Minstrel, adding 
many ballads of her own, though smiling with 
suspicion at the name, “Mrs Bogan of Bogan,” yet 
refrained from inquiries which were so evidently 
distasteful to the poet; and it was not until the 
author had herself worn away to “The Land of the 
Leal” that an acknowledged edition of her works 
was published. 

Better guarded even than these, for the secret has 
never been disclosed beyond a doubt, is the origin 
of the “Junius Letters” Begun in 1769 and end- 
ing in 1772, these famous political letters became the 
subject of investigations and theories without num- 
ber. They were ascribed to Burke, to Chatham, to 
Wilkes, to Sir Philip Francis, and how many lesser 
lights it would be hard to say. Even George III. 
and an unknown Mr. Jones came in for a share of 
the suspicion. The burden of the testimony seems 
to be for Sir Philip, and within the last quarter of a 
century circumstances have been discovered which 
seem to prove them his work. But other proofs 
apparently as positive have come to naught, and it 
would not be surprising if future generations 
numbered investigators who were still seeking 
“ Junius.” 


A child’s eyes, those clear wells of undefiled 
thought, —what on earth can be more beautiful ? 
Full of hope, love, and curiosity, they meet your 
own. In prayer, how earnest ; in joy, how spark- 
ling; in sympathy, how tender! The man who 
never tried the companionship of a little child has 


carelessly passed by one of the great pleasures of 


life, as one passes a rare flower without plucking 


it or knowing its value. Mrs. Norton, 
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MABEL HARLOWE’S WALK. 
BY KATE BURLEIGH. 
Chapter LI. 

FE ANDMA also told them about her 

3) being wrecked going round the Cape 
of Good Hope, their cargo almost all 
lost, and many lives in great danger ; 
but they were rescued just in time by 
a British trader, and were obliged to go to England 
before getting home to America. The captain of 
the English trading-vessel manifested great friend- 
ship for her husband and herself, and as they had 
to remain in London all the while the vessel was 
taking on her new cargo, and getting ready for 
another voyage, the captain took them in charge 
and showed them the principal sights of the great- 
est city in the world, He then took them to the 
top of St. Paul’s, over Westminster Abbey, to the 
Tower, — and in short, to many other places which 
it had been the great dream of grandma’s life to 
visit. 

Her powers of story-telling were great, and she 
held the girls enthralled. Mabel wrote home such 
glowing accounts of her good times, telling how 
everybody tried to contribute to her enjoyment, 
and stating that she had been urged to spend all 
of August there, too, that it brought forth a quick 


‘reply and some questions that made Mabel pause 


and think for a moment. 

Her mother remarked that Mabel’s letters were 
full of what Grandma Chamberlin, Aunt Lucy, and 
the boys were doing for her, but not a word about 
anything she had been able to do for them. 

“T shall write to grandma herself,” she added, 
“and see if she really wishes you to remain with 
them a whole month longer.” 

No one need imagine that this little girl was per- 
fect, or too good, or anything of the kind, It was 
without doubt the great sweetness and charity of 
the people with whom she was staying that made 
her faults so little noticed. 

Some days she would tease Katie and Nannie, 
the maids, unmercifully, for pure mischief, because 


she had nothing else te do at the time; and some- 
times she fretted her gentle Aunt Lucy by going 
off into the fields to string daisies for the girls, 
and weave oak-leaf garlands for the boys’ hats; 
they all wore their hats trimmed when they went 
off on their little picnics; then she “would take 
no.note of time,” and her dinner would have to be 
kept hot for her, her indulgent grandmother griey- 
ing only because it would not be good enough for 
her. 

Then she teased her cousin Charlie badly about 
the warts on his hands. She told him he ought to 
be ashamed of having such looking hands, and in 
short rated him so much about them that he got 
into the habit of hiding those offending members 
behind his back whenever he approached her. 

Neither of the boys, however, thought of resent- 
ing a word she said to them, or anything she did. 
The reason for this was because she was a guest. 
Grandma Chamberlin bad grand manners, and held 
beautiful theories. A guest was little short of a 
sacred being to her ‘To her boys she taught these 
doctrines, and added, “I hope you will be guests 
yourselves, many times, in desirable places. Put 
yourselves in the plage of every guest that comes 
here, and carry forbearance and courtesy, as your 
Grandpa Chamberlin did, to its utmost limit, and 
I shall be proud of you.” ‘ 

One day Mabel felt really very tired. It was 
pleasant, but Mabel had tramped around a good 
deal the day before, and she said to herself she 
would stay at home and hear some of grandma’s 
famous stories. So when she had assisted Aunt 
Lucy a little in some light chores she went for her 
usual treat from grandma; but, alas! poor grandma 
was not feeling well at all. She said she guessed 
she would lie down, as she “didn’t feel quite 
herself.” 

Now Grandma Chamberlin was a very uncom- 
plaining woman, and therefore when she made even 
the faintest admission of illness Aunt Lucy began 
to worry. She did what she could for her, and 
administered her simple home remedies. Mean- 
time, Mabel was allowed to explore with the great- 
est care the Kast Indian room, This was an 
immense parlor in the east wing of the house, and 
it was so full and so tastefully arranged that no 
one thought it was so large. It was not simply 
and properly an East Indian room. It began by 
hoarding up treasures from that region, but Cap- 
tain Chamberlin travelled so far and so much that 
his collections were very extensive; moreover he 
was a man who made friends everywhere; and 
while he bought some things for himself, a very 
large proportion were presents, — testimonials to 
his personal kindness or assistance to foreigners. 

Grandma Chamberlin loved this room as only 
a woman with a faithful memory and a large 
imagination can love. Was a pretty Japanese cup 
and saucer only a cup and saucer to her? Oh, no; 
not by any means. As she dusted it lovingly she 
would recall the days when she first landed in fear 
and trembling on the shores of Yeddo, —how in 
spite of the warnings and fearsome stories of 
friends at home, they had been kindly received, 
and a guard of officers made to walk on each side 
of the vehicle in which they were conveyed to the 
house of the government official. 

Their jinrikisha stopped several times in the 
course of the ride, and little Japanese men ran out 
to them from their small houses offering cups of 
steaming, delicious tea, the saucer never used in 
those days as we use it here, but inverted, and 
placed over the cup to let no steam escape, thus 
enabling the tea to steep perfectly. This cup and 
saucer that she had at home was sufficient to bring 
to her memory the whole sequence of lovely days 
in Japan, and it was the same with a fine branch of 
coral, —coral, so hard to dust and keep clean, and 
not so very rare to look upon another person might 
say. To grandma it recalled one terrible day when 
they circled completely a little coral island or atoll, 
trying to find a good place to enter. The sky was 
darkly, beautifully blue; the sun was unwinking, 
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and determined to conquer everything and every- 
body opposed to his power. ‘The little palms, 
motionless, encircled the atoll, and the lake inside 
was glassy. The captain’s big ship had got stuck 


on a rock or a reef a few miles away, and boats. 


had put out to this little reef to explore, and camp 
for the night if possible. 

They at last perceived a place to land, and draw- 
ing near with great caution, Captain Chamberlin, 
with every sense alert, went first on the reef. It 
was not the expected dangers and hardships that 
we feared, but “the others that we knew not of.” 
Were there sharks in that calm bay inside? It was 
highly probable. Did the octopus haunt the shores 
of these islands? No one could tell, but the sailors 
told poor grandma that he had the range of the three 
great oceans and as many different climates. There- 
upon she crouched in the bottom of the boat. She 
was not a sea-captain’s wife for nothing. She had 
read a great deal, and dreaded these places beyond 
all others. She feared cannibals and nearly every- 
thing else; but when her husband came back again 
and told her they would land by all means and 
spend the night there, she went out with alacrity, 
much relieved. They lived there four days and 
four nights, without much discomfort.. The cap- 
tain and officers made two night-shelters, — called 
in Oceanica, mimis. These are made of branches 
and boughs of trees, woven and interlaced so as 
to form quite a good protection. They tried hard 
to be patient all that time, watching constantly for 
a sail; when, oh, happiness indeed! A big steamer 
stood off near their own ship, which was stuck fast, 
and gave them great assistance in getting her off; 
and the sailors remaining on board of her signalled 
to the folks on the island to leave it and come back 
to the big ship in a hurry. They went gladly 
enough, as they were both hungry and thirsty. It 
was quite a small atoll where they were, and they 
had lived on cocoanut milk, bananas, and the other 
fruits of the island, which were neither varied nor 
numerous, and were glad indeed to be taken back 
into civilized regions. 

These memories were forever with Grandma 
Chamberlin. She had parted with her brave cap- 
tain it is true, as earthly friends part; but these 
fragile tokens, when touched and talked about, could 
bring him back to her every day, and she dreamed 
of him often at night. 

Mabel was carefully dusting the top of an ex- 
quisite inlaid box, made up of hundreds of pieces 
of wood of lovely colors and fineness, and Aunt 
Lucy was telling her something of its history, 
when “Lucy ” came in a faint and feeble tone from 
grandma’s room. 

“Oh, dear,” said Aunt Lucy, “Mother must be 
quite sick, or she never would call in such a weak 
voice as that. I must run to her. I'll tell you all 
about that box some other day.” 

Mabel had her tea all alone that night, and no 
one to wait upon her, either. The two hired girls 
had their afternoon out together that day. They 
had made a special request for this, so it was 
granted. This rarely happened, and they were 
such good girls, Aunt Lucy hated to refuse them. 
The circus caused the trouble. When it came to 
Springfield everything and everybody were upset. 
The boys were all crazy over it; that’s where Nate 
and Charlie were now. The hired girls and the 
hired men in town were quite as bad. The fore- 
man, without knowing anything at all about the 
plans of the others, went off as usual, it being just 
his regular time to collect the milk-bills, for an 
extensive milk-route was part of the regular busi- 
ness of the farm. 

As Aunt Lucy reviewed the situation for a mo- 
ment, while bending over poor grandma’s bed of 
pain, she saw clearly that she had placed herself 
in a very bad box. How if she wanted a doctor 2 
Just little Mabel, eleven and a half years old, and 
nobody else to send; and the doctor, their doctor, 
lived a mile and a half away, at least. 

The evening dragged slowly along. Mabel read 
awhile, and then commenced a letter to her mother. 


MOTHER AND CHILD IN EASTERN LANDS. 


Her Aunt Lucy came out of the chamber once in a 
while and looked at Mabel, as if she had something 
on her mind, but didn’t say anything. What does 
she want? asked Mabel to herself. At last a sudden 
thought seemed to strike her. ‘“ Aunt Lucy,’ said 
she, “can I do anything for grandma, and are you 
afraid to ask me?” ; 

‘‘Yes, Mabel, my dear, you can do a great deal 


for Grandma, and moreover there seems to he - 


nobody else to do it, and yet I am terribly afraid to 
ask you.” 

“Oh, Aunt Lucy,” said Mabel, “you make me 
ashamed of myself; what can I do?” 

“Mabel,” said Aunt Lucy, “there is no one but 
you to go to Dr. Stone’s, and get him to come here; 
and he lives ever so far away, through a lonely 
road, woods on each side a good part of the way. 
It is certainly one and a half miles, country miles, 
and I dare say it would make two good Boston 
miles. Yet I must have a doctor; will you go?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mabel, “yes; but all alone, 
through the woods? Oh, what things are living in 
those woods, Aunt Lucy,” said she, with dilating 
eyes.” 

“Just nothing at all, dear,” said her aunt; “at 
least nothing but owls and squirrels and chipmonks, 
so people say. I have lived here all my life, and I 
have never heard of anything worse being there.” 

“Oh,” said Mabel, “I am so glad. I thought 
there might be wolves and bears — and things.” 

“Oh, no,” said Aunt Lucy, “no danger of any- 
thing of that kind. You see if Grace Bartlett did 
not live such a distance away, you could call for 
her; but even suppose she is up and dressed, it 
would take you fifteen minutes to get there, and 
fifteen minutes to get back here, and more time for 
her to get her things on. In all that time, you see, 
grandma would be getting worse and worse.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mabel, who was getting on 
her outside things while this conversation was 
going on, “I will hurry just as fast as I can.” 


“Heaven bless you, Ma- 
bel,” said Aunt Lucy, 
“and please try and for- 
give me for not keeping 
one of those two girls at 
home.” 

“Why, Aunt Lucy,” 
said Mabel, much moved, 
“how could you know that 
grandma was going to be 
so sick?” 

“It was imprudent,” 
responded Aunt Lucy, 
‘all the same; and I 
never again shall let 
both boys and both the 
girls out at once, as long 
as I live It’s a lesson 
to me.” 

(To be continued ) 
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THE CAT THAT TRAYV- 
ELLED TO THE SEA- 
SHORE. 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


USSY’S mistress was 
to spend the sum- 
mer at Falmouth, 

on Cape Cod coast. Now 
Pussy and her mistress 
lived in a little village in 
northern Vermont, and 
there was much debate 
about the fate of poor 
Puss, if the house where 
she had always lived 
should be closed and no- 
body left to feed her and 
take care of her. Pussy’s 
mistress was one or those 
resolute little women who are not daunted by 
difficulties. 
“We shall stay a day in Boston, and what will we 
do with Puss ?” asked a wiser friend. 


“My mother will take care of her,” was the 


answer. “Puss won’t mind.” 

The cat, a pretty yellow and white creature, was 
put into a round basket and the cover tied on 
securely ; and then the journey began. Fortun- 
ately Puss had always lived neara railroad station, 
so the whistle and rush of passengers did not dis- 
turb her, but a baby at the end of the car was 
unhappy and cried for a long time. Some of the 
passengers thought it funny and smiled, others were 
cross or pitied the poor baby, and so looked anxious 
and sober; but it made the cat very nervous. Her 
mistress put on a big apron and held her in her lap 
and tried to comfort her; but she finally crawled 
behind her on the seat, and hiding went to sleep. 
Later, when the baby and baby’s mother left the 
car, puss grew contented and looked out of the 
window, enjoying the scenery. 

She did not seem very happy in Boston, though 
she was much petted, but she really could not get 
acquainted in one day, for she had been taught 
when she was a very little kitten to be modest and 
reserved when she was with strangers; but the next 
day she was packed in her basket again and taken 
across the city to the Old Colony depot. 

Her mistress left her with her friend while she 
went shopping for supplies; and when she came 
back to the station puss was purring pleasantly in 
her friend’s lap, and a little girl had come across the 
big room to visit with her and pet her. 

During the next railroad journey puss proved 
that she liked to travel; it was a hot day, and she 
stretched herself out at full length on the car floor, 
under the seat, and went to sleep. She was really 
very weary with so much travelling and visiting. 

“ She likes to travel, and J think we will take her 
to the World’s Fair when we go,” said her mistress. 
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There were two dogs, one big one and one little 
one, in the car, anda covered long basket full of 
something that peeped, — “chickens,” pussy’s mis- 
tress said; but they did not disturb puss. It seemed 
the most natural thing in the world for dogs, cats, 
and chickens to travel, but babies should be kept 
at home, so puss thought, 

Then came a stage ride of a mile and a half. 
That plagued her, and she got cross. Finally she 
was so irritable that her mistress had to shut her 
up tight in the basket. ‘Then she disgraced her 
mistress, for during the last ten minutes she strug- 


‘gled and cried almost as hard as the poor baby 


that had fretted her on the cars. 

But all bad things come to an end, and kitty was at 
last at her summer home. And happy was she 
then; plenty of good sweet milk was given her, and 
fish, for her mistress went to the pier and fished, 
and brought home little fish, more than pussy could 


eat, though the bracing sea air gave puss a remark- 


able appetite. No place in the little cottage was too 
good for a cat; there were fine beds, and she could 
take her choice. Her mistress said that she felt as 
though she were sleeping in a barn, — there was no 
plastering in the house; but puss thought her mis- 
tress fussy when she complained of that. She 
could run in the oak grove close to the little cottage, 
and chase bugs and birds; the birds scolded when 
they Saw puss coming toward them. She did not 
like the beach as well, and when her mistress chose 
to walk through the clogging sand, puss would look 
over the bank at her, and entreat her with piteous 
“Mew, mew” to come away from the terrible 
water. The waves were never tempestuous, and 
children could play on the quiet beach all day long ; 
but puss could not learn to enjoy the movement of 
the wayes. ‘The tide might come, and the tide 
might go, and the ships might sail by ; but puss did 
not see any beauty in all this that charmed her 
mistress. . 

One evening her mistress took a long walk in the 


- woods; and as she came near her cottage, she 


remembered that puss had not been at home for some 
hours, so putting her basket on the ground she 


began to hunt for her cat, calling, “Puss, Puss.” - 


She could not find her; and quite unhappy — for she 
did not want to lose her after bringing her from the 
northern part of Vermont to the southern part of 
Massachusetts —she turned to pick up her basket, 
and there was puss comfortably ensconced, “ laugh- 
ing at me like a mischievous child,” her mistress 
said. But she was too glad to see puss to scold, 
Puss never really would run away, for in this quiet 


little cottage with gentle ladies to take care of her, 
. she was surely in a cat’s paradise. 


Puss purred and 
was happy all summer long, and by being happy 
and good herself, helped to make everybody around 
her happy and good. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
\ A BROKEN MOON. 


Tue very first time Little Pet saw the moon, 
It was yellow and big and round, 

And looked like a giant’s great platter of gold, 
Rising slowly up out of the ground. 


The next time she spied it, ’t was high in the sky, 
_A new moon as slim as could be, 
And a look full of wonder came into her face; - 
“The moon is all broke,” cried she. 
MARY L. WYATT. 


There ought to be such an atmosphere in every 
Christian church that a man going there and sit- 
ting two hours should take the contagion of heaven, 
and carry home a fire to kindle the altar whence he 
eame. BEECHER. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW DAVY WENT BACK TO SCHOOL. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


AVY HICKS was as bright as 
a dollar. Everybody said so, 
and sometimes what every- 
body says is true. 

And Davy really was 
bright, — but then there 
was a whole schoolful of 
bright children where Davy 
E27 / & went every day except Sat- 

urdays and Sundays, so the little fellow need not 

have been so proud of that. 

For Davy was proud. He had heard some of 
the things people very foolishly said about him; 
and little by little he began to think rather too 
much of Davy Hicks, and what a bright boy he 
was. 

During vacation Davy went with his mother to 
the seaside, and a fine time he had picking up 
shells, seaweed, and bits of drift-wood. 

Once in a while, the great waves would come 
roaring in, leaving a fish wriggling and spattering 


’ on the sands. 


Davy would run with all his might, 
catch up the slippery fish before the next wave 
came and perhaps swept it into the sea again, and 
off he would run with it to the hotel, where the 
cook would say he was “aright smart little lad,” 
and to please him would perhaps agree to cook the 
fish for his supper. 

Or he would take a funny little clam-digger, 
looking much like a big fork, and dig away in the 
sand until he had quite a basket of clams; these he 
would give cook to add to what was already on 
hand, and this time he would be called “a very 
bright, wide-awake little man.” 

Davy’s mother didn’t know it, or she would have 
felt quite badly about it; but at school the last two 
terms he had troubled his teacher a good deal. 
The trouble was, he thought that a real bright, 
smart little fellow like Davy Hicks knew how to 
behave without having Miss Ellis all the time say- 
ing: “Davy, you shouldn’t do that;” or “ Davy, 
T can’t allow such conduct.” 

So, if he wanted to slyly pinch Charlie Price, or 
stick the end of a pin into Freddie Myers, he just 
made up his mind he might as well do it; and if 
Miss Ellis found fault, he didn’t care. 
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There’s a great deal of danger in these three 
little words, ‘I don’t care;” and more than one 
bright child has got into serious trouble: through 
saying them. 

One day, when vacation first began, as Davy was 
coming out of church, Miss Ellis came up beside 
him and began talking very pleasantly. She asked 
where he was going during vacation, and when 
Davy said to the seaside, she spoke of some of the 
beautiful sights he would see, and the fun he 
would have. 

Then, very gently and kindly, she asked if he 
would n't try when he returned to school in Sep- 
tember to be a very good boy. 

“T did think at one time, Davy,” she said, “ that 
I should have to talk with your mother about the 
trouble you gave me; but I know you have a good, 
kind mamma, who does all she can for her little 
boy, and would feel troubled and anxious if she 
knew he was behaving naughtily, so I thought 
perhaps the best way would be to speak to you, 
and ask you to do a little better.” 

But Davy was rather sulky, and wouldn't 
promise Miss Ellis to do better, so as she left him 
she only said, — 

“Well, you must remember, Davy, that God 
sees and knows all you do and say; and he expects 
that a little boy who has such blessings as good 
parents, a pleasant home, and can go to the seaside 
in the summer, will be a very thankful and a very 
well-behaved boy.” 

Still Davy would n’t say a word; and sorry as 
i am to write such a thing, he still thought what 
sport it would be when school began to give 
Charlie Price a sly pinch now and then to make 
him squeak, or stick a pin into Freddie Myers to 
make him squeal. 

In Sunday School, Davy’s teacher spoke of its 
being a dangerous thing to dare to do wrong. And 
she also said that God would not allow people to 
go on doing their own way; yet she said he was a 
kind, good God, very merciful and full of love for 
little children, and he was always glad and willing 
to help them to do right. 

That stayed in Davy’s mind; and after he was in 
his cool, eomfortable little bed that night, he lay 
wondering why it was dangerous to do wrong, and 
in what way God would not allow children to go on 
doing wrong. 

Yet he went to sleep thinking he must have the 
fun of pinching Charlie Price and pricking Freddie 
Myers. 

One thing his mother over and over again for- 
bade his doing after they went to the beach, was 
getting into the row-boats anchored near the 
sands. 

“Ho!” exclaimed Davy, stoutly, “they say those 
boats couldn’t get away, and if they did they ’re 
flat-bottomed an’ couldn’t tip over; there’s no 
harm jus’ sittin’ in them, an’ its real sport.” 

But his mother said if she knew of his ever get- 
ting into one of the boats, she should call him in 
and put him at once to bed, where he would stay 
the rest of the day, no matter if it was right after 
breakfast that he disobeyed. 

This kept him from getting into the boats for 
some time; for if there was anything his little soul 
loathed, it was undressing and going to bed while 
the sun was shining, the birds were singing, and 
every one else was up and dressed and enjoying 
themselves. 

But one day little Daisy King, who knew no 
better, asked him to get into a pretty boat, all 
newly painted, blue on the outside and white in- 
side. At first Davy said no, but Daisy teased him, 
and all at once Davy thought he might perhaps 
sit in the pretty boat a little while without his 
mother’s finding it out; and if she did, he might 
say Daisy teased him, so he couldn’t help it. 

Now Dayy knew, just as well as he could know 
anything, how very wrong it was to do what so 
many times he had been told not to, and he also 
knew there would be no excuse whatever for it, 

But trying not to listen to the little voice in his 


heart that warned him, he helped little Daisy into 
the boat, then stepped in himself. 

The boat was fastened by the “basin,” where 
the water was not deep, and where it was*safe to 
go in paddling and bathing. The tide came in 
there so gently and quietly that children would not 
be at all likely to notice how fast it crept higher 
and higher. 

When Davy and Waisy seated themselves, no 
part of the boat was in the water, but they had 
only been there a very little while when it was 
nearly afloat. Bue some funny, bright-colored fish 
kept darting here and there, coming on to the 
sands, then twitching back mto the water, and the 
children were so much amused with watching them 
they took no notice at all of how high the water 
kept rising, until at once, with a little bound, out 
drifted the boat. 

This frightened Davy so, he jumped up and 
screamed. Not a very brave boy to forget he had 
a little lady with him; but the truth was, he forgot 
everything else except his own fears, and what he 
thought was his great danger 

Now, if the little boy had kept still and called 
loudly to some one to come, he would only have 
drifted about a little way out. and been quite safe. 
There were plenty of people around to hear a loud 
call; but Davy jumped and bounced about, and 
after a few moments up came the anchor, which 
was too small for the size of the boat, and away 
the children sailed, dragging the little anchor after 
them. 

Some boys, who heard Davy’s loud cries, ran to 
the hotel, saying one of the boats was running 
away with a little boy and girl; but before any one 
could start from there,an old fisherman, who saw 
very quickly what had happened, jumped into 
another row-boat, pulled away at the oars with 
hard, even strokes, and before Davy or Daisy, who 
were both crying now, had reached the point where 
the river really began, and the current was swifter 
and more dangerous, he was close beside them, 


calling out in jolly tones not to be afraid, to sit. 


still, stop crying, and he would- soon have them 
back on land all safe and sound. 

Oh, how good the rough voice sounded! And 
how thankful Davy was that the good fisherman 
happened to be walking on the beach, and saw him 
floating away to where the river and the great 
ocean met! Oh, dear! he couldn't bear to think 
about it! But he still wanted to stand up and 
move about, he felt so excited. So the man called 
out to him, — 

“My boy! if you want me to reach you all 
right, you must sit down and be quiet You 
need n’t be anxious nor afraid, but only just obey ” 

The old sailor rolled out that word “ obey” in a 
way that made Davy sit as still as a mouse, and in 
a few minutes the boat he was in was caught by a 
strong hand, and his trouble and danger were over. 

It was no punishment to poor Davy to go to bed. 
His head ached, and he felt sick from the fright he 
had. Then he felt ashamed of the pain he had 
brought to others, 
the beach so white and sick-looking as the boats 
reached the shore, Davy was afraid she would fall. 

His own dear mamma was very white too; and 
she trembled so when she reached her room, she 
had to sit right down, and then she began crying 
just as if her heart would break. 

This was something new,—to see his mamma, 
whose face was almost always bright and smiling, 
erying and crying as though she would never stop. 

After mamma grew calmer, and was kindly 
bathing the little aching head, she and Davy had 
the best talk Davy thought they had ever had 
together. : 

He had told his mamma how the fisherman’s 
voice sounded when he said that word “‘ obey.” 

And Mrs, Hicks told Davy it had been the 
greatest fault of all his dear little life that he had 
never listened as he should to the different voices 
telling him to obey. 

Davy was so softened, and felt so thankful that 


_Mmamma very soon. 


Daisy King’s mamma stood on 


he wasn’t cast away or drowned, that he opened 
his heart, and told all about the trouble he had 
given Miss Ellis and how determined he had been 
to pinch one little friend and prick another. 

Then he went on, and spoke of what his Sunday 
School teacher had said, and told his mother he 
had wondered how it was dangerous to do wrong, 
and in what way God would not sometimes allow 
it. 

“T’ve found out all about it, mamma,” said the 
repentant little voice; “I might ‘a’ been cast on 
some desert island, or starved in the boat with poor 
little Daisy; but I’m goin’ to be bright enough 
after this to mind folks that I’d oughter, and when 
I. go back to school, I shan’t pinch Charlie Price 
nor stick pins into Freddie Myers.”’ 

This lesson really lasted a long time. When 
school opened in the mild bright September, Miss 
Elhs soon found out that Davy Hicks was going to 
be one of her good little scholars; and his Sunday- 
School teacher was pleased to discover that one 
bright little fellow in her class had heard and 
remembered what she said one Sunday, and had 
found that every word was true. 

So it was a bright boy that had learned to obey 
that went back to school after vacation. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
BY M. L. WYATT. : 
“ Mamma, it’s dark here ; Idon’t want to stay in the 
dark,” said little Ruth, as her mamma was taking 
the light out of the room after putting her little girl 
to bed. 

“Why, darling, you’re not afraid of the dark,” 
said her mamma ; “ just see all those pretty stars out 
there ; they are not afraid of the dark, — they stay 
out there all might.” 

“Oh, well, they ’ve got the electric lights,” said 
the little miss, with the most contemptuous air at 
the slim argument. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HAPPY MOODS.—No. 4. 
BY L. N. COOKE. 


UTH and Marian lived many, many miles 

R from grandpapa’s and grandmamma’s home. 

They hope to visit grandpapa and grand- 

Oh, the good times they are 

looking forward to! Just as good as the summer 

mamma spent long years ago on her grandpapa’s 
farm. 

All the “happy moods” now are about that time. 
““When ’ou hunted eggs, mamma, p’ease tell us,” 
pleads Marian. — 

“No, tell about the hide-and-seek games in the 
great straw-stacks tunnelled by the sheep,” urges 
Ruth. 

“No, no, Miss Gray’s school, and b’ack-beckies 
and ever’sing and ever’sing,” coaxes little Marian. 

“Not quite so fast, my little girlies, or we shall 
be in a sad jumble,” says mamma. “Suppose I 
tell you now about dear Miss Gray’s school.” 

So the children “cuddled down” into the posi- 
tion each likes best, and the story begins. 

“ Grandpapa lived a mile and a half from the 
little village where stood the schoolhouse. Very 
soon after starting for school in the morning I was 
joined by several of my schoolfellows. As we 
walked along the quiet country road we found 
much to interest us There was the ground-bird's 
nest, discovered under some leaves and rubbish in 
a fence corner ; a little farther on ran Spring Brook 
whose cool, clear water we drank from the covers 
of our tin dinner-pails Then came the path lead 
ing through the wood, and here we gathered flowers 
for Miss Gray’s table. ; 

“Miss Gray had very few rules in her school. 
She relied ‘upon our honor,’ she said. We tried 
to please her, because she was so kind and so 
thoughtful for us. Oftentimes we would find little 
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notes from her lying upon our desks, in which she 
told us that she saw we were trying to do good 
work, or were learning to control some trouble- 
some habit, Quite frequently, if the day was 
pleasant, we held our afternoon session in the grove 
just back of the schoolhouse. How woodsy the air 
smelled there, and how sweetly the birds sang! 

“After hurriedly eating our dinner at noon we 
younger girls ran out for a play in our play-houses. 
These houses were marked out upon the ground 
by means of rows of stones. Short rows of stones 
partitioned each house into sitting-room, bed-room, 
and kitchen. Small bits of board mounted on 
stones made our tables and chairs, while our china- 
closets were filled with bits of broken glass or china. 
One little girl brought from her home what the 
rest of us thought a most lovely teaset, consisting 
of teapot, sugar-bowl, and creamer. They were 
made from the small bones forming the backbone 
of a fish; the long spines on these bones were 
broken to the required length for handles. Many 
a happy noon hour we spent in these houses, mak- 
ing and receiving visits. 

“But the pleasant summer days were quickly 
passing. The end of the term was near, and Miss 
Gray would then leave us. We were all desirous 
of giving her some token of our love. A committee 
was appointed to raise money with which to buy 
her a present. After much earnest effort, for we 
had not very much money, we raised two dollars 
and fifty cents. A friend bought for us in the city 
a pretty fruit-knife with this money. 

“The morning of the last day of school Miss 
Gray allowed the scholars to go into the woods, 
where we picked many ferns and flowers. We 
wove oak-leayes into long garlands, which we wound 
around the rusty stove-funnel, and festooned upon 
the walls of the schoolroom. We covered the great 
box-stove with masses of fern, and placed vases of 
bright flowers in every possible crook and corner. 
It was really beautiful; and our visitors of the 
afternoon expressed much surprise and delight at 
the change in the old and battered schoolhouse. 

“The school did itself and Miss Gray much 
credit in the programme arranged for the closing 
exercises. Miss Gray said a few parting words to 
the scholars and was about to close the school, 
when one of the smaller girls went forward, and 
repeating these lines, gave her the fruit-knife . — 


“oT is not the value of the gift 
That friendship’s hand may tender, 
*T is not the thing’s intrinsic worth, — 
Those gems of rarest splendor, — 
That fill the heart’s best gratitude 
Or wake a deep emotion: 
The simplest flower may be a gift 
To claim a life’s devotion.’ ” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PRISCILLA’S ROYAL BABY. 
BY L. M. GARDNER. 


T)pRiSCcCILLA COFFIN, daughter of Captain 
P Jonathan Coffin, of Nantucket, lived in the 

latter part of the eighteenth century ; but for 
all that she was not much different from the Pris- 
cillas of to-day. 

Did she not sport upon the shore, bathe in the 
sparkling waves as they kissed her island home, 
and listen to old Ocean’s lullaby until the sound 
of the surf mingled with her dreams ? 

There were lights and shades in her young life, 
too, even as these nineteenth century shadows that 
steal over the dunes of the “Purple Island;” but 
Priscilla’s heart was that of a child that turns to the 
light and readily forgets the clouds. Her father’s 
ship had barely passed beyond Brant Point Light, 
when she took her old battered rag doll and sang 


it a crooning song, that her father had sailed far, 


far away, but was coming back some day, with a 
lovely present for her if she would only be good 


and help mother. 


Time slipped away on the same swift wings as 
now, and when one afternoon Uncle Jethro came 
bounding into the house like a great school-boy, 
and told the Coffins he had sighted the vessel 
from the walk, do you wonder that the little girl’s 
heart beat just as quickly as yours or mine would 
to-day ? 

Strong arms swung her in the air, and the Cap- 
tain held his little daughter very close to his rough 
face, and spoke not a word for several moments, 
until Priscilla could wait no longer, but whispered 
so loud that every one could hear, ‘“‘ What did you 
bring me?” 

“That ’s a secret, Prissy; you shall see to-mor- 
row. Mother says you’ve been a good girl, on deck 
all the time, and minded your superior officers,” 
was all he would say to her that night. 

The next morning, however, when Priscilla 
skipped into the living-room, what do you think she 
saw? For some moments she just rubbed her eyes 
to make herself realize that it was not a dream. 
Drawing near the sofa, there sat perched up in the 
corner a life-sized doll. Priscilla had to touch it 
to assure herself that this was not a real living, 
breathing baby. She just clapped her hands with 
joy, knelt down beside it, and fondled it from its 
smooth, shining head to its little dimpled feet. Her 
father peeped through the open door, and stole in 
softly just as Priscilla ventured to hold the baby, 
which was such an armful for her. 

“Why, it’s as big as the Macy’s baby, and looks 
like a really true one! I must show it to mother,” 
she murmured; and turning stood face to face with 
the captain, who took her in his arms and told her 
the whole story of the new member of the family, 
for baby had a history. 

Captain Coffin bought the doll in France at a 
convent, where he was told it was made from a 
cast taken of the infant son of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. What wonder that all the baby 
curves and dimples were preserved so naturally 
that it seemed to Priscilla as though the heart of 
a child must be beating beneath its white dress 4 

Long after the captain’s daughter had ceased to 
play with her royal baby, and children and grand- 
children found the same delight in it. Even after 
the rippling waves had sung them all to their last 
deep sleep, it continued to be the precious treasure 
in the household of those who cared for it, not for 
the sake of that Priscilla of long ago, but because 
of itself; and here on this favored island, among 
new but friendly faces, the baby of 1786 finds 
to-day a home in this our year of 1893. 

When summer breezes woo you again with their 
message of the sea, visit the “Purple Island,” 
famed in song and story; and if you but listen with 
ears attuned to the finer music of the air, some 
friendly bird may whisper where the royal baby 
can be found,—the baby that all lovers of the 
beautiful admire; and in the homely expression of 
to-day, you will see in its well-modelled features 
“the look” of the Bourbon family. 


LETTER-BOX. 


MARTINEZ, CAL., August, 1893. 

To rue Eprror or Every OrnEer SunpAy, —I have 
this morning received a copy of EyerY OrHER SUNDAY 
from the Channing Auxiliary, San Francisco; and there 
stood Faneuil Hall and the old State House, as the old 
lady said, ‘* jest as nat’ral as life.’ It is the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table who says, ‘‘ Boston State House is 
the hub of the solar system. You could n’t pry that out 
of a Boston man if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out for a crowbar.’’ What I wanted to ask 
was, in giving ‘‘ America”? why was not the verse which 
was composed by Mr. Smith in 1889 added ? I copy the 
following from article in my scrap-book : — 


FULL OF PATRIOTISM. ANOTHER STANZA TO ‘‘MY 
COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE.”’ 


Cuicaao, April 29, 1889.— The ‘‘ Daily News”? will 
to-morrow publish for the first time an additional stanza 


to the hymn, ‘* My Country, ’t is of Thee.’? The author 
of the hymn, Rey. Samuel I’. Smith, has written a new 
stanza for the ‘* Daily News” in honor of the national 
anniversary which will be celebrated to-morrow. He 
calls it the ‘‘centenary stanza,” and hopes to have it 
sung before it is a day old at a number of churches and 
mass meetings here to-morrow. The lines are as follows: 
© Our joyful hosts to-day 
Their grateful tribute pay, 
Happy and free, 
After our toils and fears, 
After our blood and tears, 


Strong with our hundred years, 
O Lord, to thee,” 


Every child in the land knows this famous hymn ; but 
all do not know that it was written while Samuel Francis 
Smith was a theological student at Andover, and was first 
sung at a children’s celebration in Boston, July 4, 1832. 
His missionary hymn, ‘‘ The Morning’ Light is Break- 
ing,’’ was written for the same occasion. Samuel F. 
Smith was born in Boston, October 21, 1808, and was 
graduated from Harvard in 1829, and from Andover in 
1832. He was a member of that famous Class of ’29 of 
Haryard, of which Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was 
also a member, has sung. so often. In one of these 
tributes to the class the Autocrat speaks of his classmate 
as follows: — 


** And there ’s a nice youngster of excellent pith, — 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free, — 
Just read on his medal, ‘ My country, of thee.’ ” 


The author of “ America’’ is still living, in Newton, 

Mass., though of all who sing or are thrilled by his 

beautiful lines not one in a thousand knows aught of him. 
E, T. Horron 


PI PUZZLE. 


Naret ot vile, dan veil ot realn ; 
Gorinance kile rife todh nurb ; 
Lettil kasts kame glare runter. 

Bayarp Taytor 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of thirty-one letters. 

My 18, 2, 30, is a part of the human body. 

My 6, 25, 8, is a beast of burden. 

My 7, 22, 8, 4, is part of a whip. 

My 1, 9, 20, 3, 14, 10, is what almost every farmer 
has. 

My 23, 28, 31, 7, is part of a vessel. 

My 13, 22, 12, 5, is to despise. 
My 4, 16, 26, 31, 7, is a place where sometimes 
there is little to eat and plenty to drink, 
My 3, 17, is the abbreviation for one of the 
divisions of the United States. 
My 15, 19, 21, is a speck. 
My 29, 9, 11, is a whim. 
My 27, 24, is a personal pronoun. 
My whole is one of “ Poor Richard’s ” sayings. 

Harotp A. Ricu. 


ENIGMA V. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 6, 7, 2, 8, is something that the postman 
brings. 

My 6, 7, 8, 2, 9, 10, 11, is a seafaring man. 

My 8, 2, 10, is a falsehood. 

My 6, 4, 8, 5, is a planet. 

My 1, 6, 2, 8, 10, is a silent laugh. 

My whole is the name of one of George Eliot’s 
books, Warton Van WINKLE 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 4, 18, 16, 10, is used by carpenters 

My 18, 12, 6, is not well. 

My 1, 13, 5, 7, is a part of a cat. 

My 15, 8, 19, 3, is a girl’s name 

My 14, 8, 17, 10, is the past tense of the verb 
come. 

My 14, 13, 11, is a conveyance. 
’ My 2, 8, 9, is the name of a witch. 

My 20 is the eighth letter of the alphabet. 

My whole is the title of one of Longfellow’s poems. 

FLORENCE BELDING. 
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For Every Other Sunday 
HOW TO TEACH. 


A Goop method of presenting a subject to a class 
is to begin by a narrative of the subject-matter of 
the lesson, whenever it is of a character to admit of 
this. 

It is better to get this narrative from the pupils, 
as a result of their previous study, giving such 
assistance as may be needed, and making explana- 
tions of what is not fully understood as the account 
goes on. If the pupils have not prepared a lesson, 
the narrative or passage may be read; and in the 
youngest classes, the teacher will probably do 
better to give this narrative himself. A judicious 
question now and then by the teacher will show 
where explanations and additions by him are 
needed 

Then let the lesson be taken up carefully in de- 
tail, by questions and answers, by teacher and 
pupils. 

Do not by any means adopt the catechism 
method of giving the question, and getting an 
answer prepared by some one else and committed 
to memory by the pupil. 

If there is any abomination of true teaching 
greater than this, I for one do not know it. 

What is wanted is the real thought and natural 
answers of the pupils. 

If a pupil cannot answer a question, let the 
teacher find out why, — whether it is from a lack of 
understanding of the subject, a failure to compre- 
hend the question, or from inattention. 

If for either of the first two reasons, the pupil 
should be encouraged to say that he does not under- 
stand or comprehend, to ask for an explanation, 
and not to rest satisfied until everything is clear to 
him. 

If for the latter reason, the teacher may in most 
cases conclude that he has failed to interest the 
pupil, and must seek a remedy in himself. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WE offer again to our readers a variety of reading 
matter which surely ought to please the different 
ages and tastes among our subscribers. The con- 
tinued story goes on its unfolding way. 

A very little reference is needed to the illustra- 
tions. The portrait of Dr. Channing, on the first 
page, is an excellent one. It is well that our young 
people should know the face of this remarkable 
man, who stood forth with such courage to say the 
word that meant freedom and light to so many in 
this land and in other countries The picture on 
the inside, of the woman and little child, describes 
the way in which life goes on in the hot lands of the 
East. The faces of the women are covered when 
in public, and only the eyes show forth. No doubt 
there is just as much love between parent and child 
there as in other countries, though it shows itself 
differently The artist has given us a bright picture 
of one side of autumn on the other page; it repre- 
sents the long string of geese that we often see 
winding like a dark thread in the sky Those who 
live near the seashore often see flocks of duck and 
coots flying close above the water in the September 
days. 

The editor, as he said in the last number, receives 
many pleasant words; and for all this he is very 
thankful. We hope there are many who will follow 
the example of a friendly correspondent, who sent 
us her words of praise and also added a clipping 
which contains some most excellent matter for 
printing in Every Oraer Sunpay. We should be 
very glad to have incidents and events sent to us 
which have a moral point. The facts of life are 
the great lights, after all, — especially those which 
illustrate noble character 


OUTLOOK. 


Responsgs to the appeal of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society for annual contributions to its treas- 
ury are coming in. We call to the attention of 
those who might refrain from sending because their 
means are slender, the fact that one Sunday School 
in which there are only eight or ten scholars for- 
warded two dollars. If all Sunday Schools did as 


‘well, what a rich treasury and what a large mem- 


bership the Sunday-School Society would have! 

Tue new “Harvest Festival” is selling well. 
The music which it furnishes seems to strike a 
happy medium; and while being of good rank, is 
not difficult to learn. 

tr 

Tue Sunday Schools are getting under way with 
an unusual amount of vigor. Orders are coming in 
to the Unitarian Sunday-School Society for the 
various publications, and especially for the new 
one-topic graded leaflets. This plan is apparently 
destined to be popular. 

* & 

Tue bound volume of Every Orner SunDAyY 
for the last year is now ready (price seventy-five 
cents, postage prepaid by mail), and those who 
purchase it will be sure to find a treasury of mis- 
cellaneous reading for young people which is not 
easily excelled. _ 

% 

VERY many ministers and superintendents have 
sent answers in reply to the invitation concerning 
the New Song and Service Book for Sunday 
Schools. Valuable hints are contained in these 
communications, and it is hoped that there will be 
a general attention paid to this request for advice 
and suggestion. ; 
* & 

Tue Sunday School of our church in Chelsea 
has sent out an excellent postal appeal through 
its superintendent, Miss Barnard, which has been 


‘mailed to every scholar, notifying them of the 


reopening, and expressing a friendly hope that 
there will be a hearty interest and full attendance 
during the coming season. This is a capital way 
of making matters personal in Sunday School. 

Tuer East Lexington parish and Sunday School 
(Rev. George W Cooke, minister) have begun the 
publication of an attractive little paper called “ The 
Parish Outlook.” The first number has come to 
us, and it is in every way highly creditable to the 
editor and church. 


GLEANINGS. 


Upon our book table lie several new books, and 
out of the list we select four which are distinct in 
themselves and of great value. First, “The Gospel 
According to Mark,” by Henry S. Solly, M. A., 
published by the London Sunday-School Society. 
This is one of the larger volumes in the ‘‘ Biblical 
Manuals,” edited by J Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
and sells for $1.25. Like the one preceding it, pre- 
pared by Professor Carpenter, on “ The First Three 
Gospels,” it is a work of, sustained character 
throughout. The treatment is very thorough, and 
if one wishes a combination of general comment and 
verse exposition on what may be termed the 
“ original gospel,” he can find nothing better than 
this for popular use. We welcome such thoughtful 
and thorough results of modern scholarship brought 
into the hands of our Sunday-School workers. 
There is a vast deal of material in the book which 
should be informing and valuable for all who are 
interested in “a study of the earliest records of the 
life of Jesus,” 


The next book is from the same English source, 
entitled ‘Home Devotions,’ prepared by Richard 
Bartram, well known to our readers. This is a 
compilation of services of praise and prayer for 
use in families. There are twenty-eight services, 
besides special ones for New Year’s, Easter, and 
Christmas. The contents of each service are 


divided as follows, —first, a choice poem; second, 


an admirable prose selection; third, passages from 
the Old and New Testaments, fourth, prayers. So 
far as we have examined, and the scrutiny has 
been somewhat thorough, the selections are of the 
highest grade. We have been provided from time 
to time with household books of devotion, but there 


‘is still room for more, and this one will be wel- 


comed, we are very sure, by many who desire 
something of the finest type of religious expression. 


A large number of American poets and writers are 


recognized in these pages, as well as the leading 
English authors. 
cents. - 

The third volume that we take up is the new 
edition of Rev. Brooke Herford’s “The Story of 
Religion in England.’ This is the fifth edition, 
with an index. The attention of our readers has 
been called to this admirable history before, but we 
are very glad to repeat the words of praise already 
uttered, —a work interesting throughout, not only 
because it concerns stirring and vital events in 
English history, but also because the narrative is 
told ina graphic way. Mr. Herford knows how to 
use English in a terse and telling fashion. It may 
truly be said that this book has become a “stan- 
dard.” We commend it for place in Sunday-School 
libraries, and for the individual reader at home. 
Price $1.25. 

The fourth book is one published by Mr. George 
H. Ellis, entitled ‘Members of One Body,” being 
six sermons by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of St. 
Paul. Mr. Crothers has the happy faculty of dis- 
cerning the inner meaning of contradictory beliefs. 
He is a man competent to state his own convictions, 
and is clearly in possession of such mental equip- 
ment, but he is also in the habit of looking over the 
whole field and seeing how one part helps another. 
In this way, he has preached to his own congrega- 
tion these sermons, and now gives them to the 
public, on six phases of religious thought to-day, as 
follows, — Roman Catholicism, Calvinism, Metho- 
dism, Rationalism, Mysticism, and The Unity of 
Christendom, He apples the touch-stone of sym- 
pathetic study to these subjects, and makes them tell 
their own story to us of what they really stand for, 
and what they actually mean at heart. Such a 
book as this ought to be very helpful at a teachers’ 
meeting, and should be accessible to those who 
wish to mform themselves as they talk to their 
pupils on these topics and kindred subjects. Sound 
thought, a spirit of justice, and a progressive atti- 
tude mark these interesting discourses. Price 75 
cents. 

[The Unitarian Sunday-School Society will fill 
orders for any one or all of the above-mentioned 
books.] 
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